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SPECIALIZATION OR GENERAL 


EDUCATION? 


In an article written for the Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine (“New Plans at Hopkins,’ February, 1952), 
George Boas defines certain principles henceforth to 
govern those departments that constitute the Faculty 
of Philosophy. “The Johns Hopkins University has 
chosen as its own goal one of the many legitimate 
ends of higher education: the training of scientists 
.’ At Hopkins, in the Faculty of 
Philosophy, “formal and universal requirements have 
.. It is unlikely that 
a man could enter the university from prep school 


and scholars. . . 
been reduced to a minimum. . 

and obtain a Ph.D. in one year. But provision must 
be made for the genius .. . no lower degree is needed 
in order to proceed towards the higher degrees.” In 
“The 


Hopkins University does not exist for the average 


general, according to Professor Boas, Johns 
man but for the exceptional man.” 

It is not our purpose to appraise the plans of the 
Johns Hopkins University. We should have to know 
many more details than Professor Boas’s interesting 


article is able to supply and beyond that to have 


By 
LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN 
and 
JUSTUS BUCHLER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


observed the plans in operation for an adequate 
period of time. Nor is it our purpose to pronounce 
We wish 
rather to comment briefly, by way of initial reaction, 
on certain of his key statements and perhaps to sug- 


on the total viewpoint expressed by Boas. 


gest questions or considerations which necessarily 
In so 
doing we inevitably express a bias of our own, which 
happens to reflect our experience at Columbia College. 


arise in the larger context of such statements. 


The problem of the educator in such a university is 
first of all to admit to his society only such people as have 
shown a genuine interest in discovery. 


This principle is intended by Professor Boas to 
apply to all who enter the university society—to stu- 
dents and to staff members. Every college has, of 
course, the right to determine what the composition 
of its student body shall be and what the basis of 
selection shall be. But not every criterion of selec- 
tion is clearly defined or consistent with itself. Pre- 
sumably a university which seeks only potential 
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scholars cannot do otherwise than look for students 
“who have shown a genuine interest in discovery.” 
Shall we go, then, to those schools in which we expect 
to find such students? It may be wise, but it hardly 
seems fair, to concentrate on good schools as the clue 
There are bad students in 
Woe 


to the boy or girl born in the wrong area of the coun- 


to finding good students. 
good schools and good students in bad schools. 
try or the world. At Columbia we are not overly 
sanguine about how to find out exactly who are the 
promising students. We think there are many pos- 
sible indications of who might profit from the type 
of offering in the college. The college which aims 
to admit only potential scholars assumes that scholarly 
potentialities manifest themselves authoritatively on 
the precollegiate level. We have found at Columbia 
that scholarly interests are created and potentialities 
awakened by a varied and intellectually exciting cur- 
riculum in the first two years. Some students with 
good high-school records have turned out to be “flashes 
in the pan”; others from whose early records nothing 
would have been predicted have developed strong 
drives toward continued study. 

3oas is impatient with the student who 
“Tf one is 
teaching a dull and passive mass of protoplasm, one 
will never drag any curiosity out of it. But such 
masses ought not to be in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and it is hoped that if any drift into it they 
will be swept out before they have corrupted the 


Professor 
appears to be intellectually dormant. 


rest.” Apparently there is an original sin of quies- 
It may be well and good to sweep students 
out—but will we first try to help them? Our own 
choice at Columbia College is not for a society of 
the elect but for a society that will fulfill the good 
students and better the weak ones. 

There is another angle to the problem of the poten 


cence, 


The modern student lives in a world of 
What- 


ever scholarly capacity he may have will emerge only 


tial scholar. 
unprecedented stresses, strains, and demands. 
under certain conditions. No one at present can gen- 
eralize securely about the effect, for instance, of emo- 


tional factors on scholarly inclinations. But it is 


fairly certain that some promising students ean be 


thwarted by excessively one-sided conditions of devel- 
opment. In a college, study takes place under social 
auspices, however individualized the pattern of study. 
The college is perforce a community, even if it be a 
cloister. It would seem that in any community cer- 
tain values besides intellectual challenge ought to be 
present. Intellectual development can be guarded as 
well as nurtured by circumstances of friendly asso- 
ciation, informal guidance, and the minimization of 
tense competitiveness. Those who think that scholar- 
ship will out, no matter what, are a little naive. 
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[a student] is outstanding in mathematics and 
poor in French, and if he needs French in order to be a 
better mathematician, then he should be permitted to take 
advanced courses in mathematics and elementary courses 


in French. 


Professor Boas makes it appear that an arrange- 
ment which would permit an individual student to 
take advanced courses in one subject and elementary 
courses in another is either rare or is wanting in “the 
Such latitude, however, has been 
widespread since the early ’20s. Among the domains 
in which Columbia College pioneered after World 
War I was the placement examination, designed to 
“place” the student on the proper level of study in 
the natural sciences, English, or foreign languages. 
The widely varying standards of prep schools, which 
made the same grade mean different things on dif- 
ferent student records, necessitated a uniform stand- 
ard of evaluation. Significantly, however, placement 
examinations were given, and have since been given, 
to the student after his admission to the college. The 
college does not wish to penalize students for having 
had limited schooling opportunities. Since 1929, the 
college has also, through the medium of “achieve- 
ment tests,” permitted students whom a prescribed 
course threatened to retard to apply for examinations 


average university.” 


in the course material. 


The student must be regarded not as an empty mind 
in which the teacher is to pour his aecumulated wisdom, 
but as an associate with his teachers in the acquiring of 


knowledge. 


We like this statement, because it is so reminiscent 
of the educational approach that has built latter-day 
Columbia College. This approach was expressed in 
detail by such early Columbia teachers as John Dewey, 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, George E. Woodberry, 
and John Erskine. It was the basis for the develop- 
ment of the interdisciplinary courses that began in 
1919 and that emphasized the importance of small 
group diseussion. Collaborative inquiry among col- 
leagues has ever since remained continuous with com- 
mon inquiry in the classroom. 


We hear a great deal nowadays about ‘‘ general edu 
eation,’’ which is presumably what every man should 
know. The words ‘‘every man’’ cover a lot of people. 
Was Isaac Newton every man? Was Archimedes? Was 
Was Shakespeare? ... All four were narrow 
specialists. How absurd it is to maintain that they all 
should have had a more complete education. . . . None 
of us believes that we know how to produce Vergils and 
Shakespeares and Newtons, but we do know something 
about how not to produce them. .. . We are pretty well 
convinced that only the most flexible of systems of edu- 
eation will stimulate men to their best work. 


Vergil? 


When one describes “general education” as “pre- 


sumably what every man should know,” one conveys 
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the impression of factory-like training, of deadly 
homogeneity, of mass packages of knowledge dis- 
tributed to patiently waiting students. Professor 
Boas, throughout his article, speaks indifferently of 


9 66 


“the standardized curriculum,” “courses out of text- 
books,” “frozen lumps of information,” and “general 
education.” This is not surprising, for “general edu- 
At Colum- 


bia we prefer to think, not of “what every man should 


cation” has become all things to all men. 


know,” but of the experiences and methods that we 
have found to be conducive to literacy and to the 
The two-year se- 
quences in contemporary civilization, humanities, and 


urge for further understanding. 


natural science are intended not as tools of omnisci- 
ence but as stages in the student’s preparation, both 
study and for meaningful par- 
They are equally intended as 


for further scholarly 
ticipation in society. 
intrinsically valuable educational experiences which 
all students should have the opportunity to acquire. 
Professor Boas surely does not think that the scholar 
comes straight from the womb: he needs preparation 
An interdisciplinary, foundational 
this preparation high 
school and at the time when the human animal can 
perhaps best profit from it. 

Broadening the student’s imagination is not in- 
Ideally, the two proe- 


and stimulation. 


curriculum extends beyond 


compatible with deepening it. 
esses should be indistinguishable. General education 
and scholarly study can coexist and overlap. The 
junior and senior years at Columbia allow virtually 
complete freedom by the student to elect courses suit- 
able to his needs and desires. There is no “majoring 
system.” The student may focus intensively on one 
or two or three disciplines or create a unique constel- 
lation of studies. The only requirement is that he 
elect courses of an advanced character predominantly, 
whether in the college or in the graduate schools. 
After the first two years, in which he has become 
aware of many possibilities and complexities in hu- 
man knowledge, he may either experiment to find his 
scholarly direction or pursue a direction which he has 
already succeeded in defining. We know as little as 
Professor Boas and his colleagues do about how to 
produce Newtons and Shakespeares. That problem 
does not worry us. There are too many other prob- 
lems that ean be dealt with effectively. We do wonder 
a bit about the statement that such-and-such a uni- 
versity “does not exist for the average man but for 
the exceptional man.” We wonder if it does not in- 
evitably lead to the disdain even of the “exceptional 
man” in favor of the “really exceptional man,” and 
o on to the quixotic hunt for the Shakespeares and 
Newtons. 

Is it better for a man to know one field with all its 
ramifications thoroughly or for him to know a little about 
a lot of things—most of which by the very nature of the 
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curriculum have to remain unrelated to one another, and 
none of which can be more than superficial? 


There is, Professor Boas suggests, a sense in which 
A Plato scholar, 
for instance, must know the Greek language, Greek 
But if the true 
how 


the true scholar cannot be narrow. 


history, Greek science, Greek law. 
be aware of ramifications, is he 


them? 


scholar must 
led to 
study makes the demand on him for further study, 


to be Granted that his specialized 
must he rely solely on supplying his needs ad hoc? 
Might he not early 


be made aware, through imagi- 
native interdisciplinary reading and discussion, that 
heaven and on 


The scholar 


there are more ramifications in 
earth than conventional fields suggest? 
of Plato must know Greek history and science (as- 
suming that we go along with this conventional con- 
But might 
not a broad foundation have suggested the relevancy 


Or might not the 


ception of what a scholar “must know”). 


of, say, modern anthropology? 
Plato scholar possibly profit from his previous aware- 
ness, through study of the humanities, of various 
versions of Platonism in modern thought and art? 
We think that the quest for fruitful connections and 
the sense for ramifications begins with the liberalizing 
curriculum, 

Professor Boas seems to suppose that the student 
not engaged in specialized study ipso facto encounters 
things “unrelated to one another.” The courses that 
cut across departmentalized areas aim, of course, to 
guide the student quite otherwise from the very be- 
ginning. Professor Boas refers to the “nature of the 
curriculum” as though all curricula in all colleges were 
identical. And when he asks whether it is “better 
for a man to know one field with all its ramifications 
thoroughly or for him to know a little about a lot of 
things,” he seems to suggest that an academic insti- 
tution can actually do the former of these jobs for 
a man. We rather suspect that when a has 
approached the stage of getting to “know” anything 


man 


“thoroughly” he is way beyond a formal academic 
process of any kind. The most that a university ean 
have done for such a man is to help him get there; 
the least it can do when he gets to such an enviable 
state is to make him part of itself. 


If ever occidental civilization was in need of active 


and creative minds, that time is now. 

Every age and every society is in need of active and 
If there is any need that our time 
and our society have, it is rather need of an imagina- 


creative minds. 


There is no dearth 
Yet there never was a time 


tive, critical, informed citizenry. 
of creative minds today. 
in which creative minds by themselves could make 
If we 


may adapt Whitman, creative minds need creative 


such little impact on the course of events. 


audiences. Deeper consciousness and greater self- 











») 


consciousness on the part of large numbers of people, 
in whatever station, is the current desideratum. The 
threats of authoritarianism, ideational and political, 
are not likely to be counteracted by a scholarly aris- 
tocracy. They may be arrested by a sufficiently large 
number of reflective men who can assume the enor- 


The 


mous responsibilities of the democratic process. 


Shorter Papers. 
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“exceptional” men, being exceptional, are rare. The 
“average” man becomes important precisely in this 
period of occidental civilization. Democratic 
esses need to be transacted by many men, average 
men. The least that some colleges can do is to wel- 
come the average man, and to better the world if only 
to the extent that they better him. 


proc- 





THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN IN 1951 


JOHN EMMETT BURKE 
The George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


THE complete picture of the true worth of a col- 
lege library lies neither in the number of books that 
comprises its collection nor in the dollars spent by the 
administration of the college to support it. Nor does 
its importance stem from the ornateness of an ex- 
pansive and oftentimes expensive structure. Rather, 
the real significance of a college library lies in the 
intelligent use of adequate book and magazine re- 
sources by the students who attend the college. 

More and more the significance of the library in the 
American conception of education is being recognized 
in terms of its services to implement the curriculum 
as it passes on to students the literary heritage of 
civilization. However, the use of such facilities will 
depend to a great extent on the person most responsi- 
ble for the administration of its materials. The most 
important function of the college librarian, the official 
head of the library, is to integrate the library into 
the scholastic and leisure-time life of the student. 


To point out the ways that a college librarian should 
use to achieve this integration is to chart a program 
of service that encompasses his responsibilities in view 


of the major objectives of the college. Since the pri- 
mary purpose of the college library is to further the 
educational program of the college, the duties of the 
librarian are basically instructional in nature. This 
is the same as saying that the over-all planning, or- 
ganizing, and administering the program of the li- 
brary should be geared to the educational aims of the 
college. Thus, since the library is to be used pri- 
marily by the students, it must provide a careful 
selection of books for them in each and every subject 
enumerated in the college curriculum. This view may 
be amplified to be restated thus: the college library 
must supply the demands of students and faculty, 
and it must inspire intensive personal service for all 
readers in its clientele who have the capacity to find 
in books sustenance for the mind and inspiration for 
The of the college library, 


the spirit. purposes 


therefore, are closely bound up with the purposes of 
books themselves, that is, to be instructional, recre- 
ational, and inspirational. 

The realization of these general responsibilities will 
be colored by the circumstances attendant on a par- 
ticular library situation. However, the big need of 
bridging the gap between a student and a book must 
be met, and students as well as professors look to the 
college librarian to carry on the instructional program 
long after the bell has sounded for the end of the 
class period. It may be said that the bell also sounds 
the beginning of informal education which perhaps 
will center in the college library—if that library is 
geared to the needs of the students of the college. 

Succinet as this summary of the librarian’s princi- 
pal responsibilities may be, it is inclusive enough to 
point out both the significance of his position and his 
relative importance in the total picture of higher 
education today. What type of training molds the li- 
brarian who performs these functions? A study of 
those now directing college libraries and an analysis 
of the writings of those who with a degree of author- 
ity have investigated the needs of library education, 
together with the actual background of preparation 
of some presently engaged in the work, should present 
a reliable composite of what the typical college li- 
brarian should be and was in 1951. 

Today it is estimated by the Office of Education, 
FSA, that there are 1,858 institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. More than a thousand of 
these have the name of a college and function as such. 
Naturally, these may vary in size from the very large 
to the very small. Considering the college from the 
viewpoint of its library facilities, however, the aver- 
age college library is calculated in round numbers to 
contain about 70,000 volumes. Representing, as the 
college library does, a financial investment of some 
3 per cent or more of the total administrative and 
educational expenditures of the college, the director 
of the library constitutes an important figure, not 
only as a part of the instructional program, but also 
in relation to the administrative picture of the col- 
lege. 

A survey of the 1951 catalogues of 626 colleges of 
all types scattered throughout the United States re- 
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veals the salient fact that, of the 599 colleges which 
listed the position of librarian, 54 per cent had a 
librarian who was equipped with a_ professional 
library-science degree or at least with a library cer- 
tificate. Furthermore, among these 599 college li- 
brarians, there were 278 advanced degrees. Of this 
number 48, or 8 per cent, had a Ph.D. From these 
statistics it may be concluded that one out of every 
two American colleges in 1951 had a library headed by 
a person who has had enough technical training in 
library science to qualify for a degree or library cer- 
tifieate. One fact stands out, however, in bold relief. 
The college administrator of today, judging from the 
fact that 46 per cent of the colleges had no librarian 
with a library-science degree or certificate, does not 
believe that a person skilled in book techniques and 
know-how ranks as a vital part of the college set-up. 
Far too many colleges, it would seem, function with- 
out the professional help of such trained librarians. 

The fact that only 54 per cent of American colleges 
have a librarian skilled enough to hold a library- 
science degree or library certification is all the more 
interesting when it is considered that the majority 
of writers agree on this type of preparation as highly 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, in the educa- 
Two other 
areas ot preparation are emphasized: (1) a broad 


tional background of the college librarian. 


background of culture and (2) a wide span of inter- 
ests and accomplishments that bespeaks the man of 
culture and professional stature. 

In regard to desirable preparation for college li- 
brarians, universal agreement exists concerning the 
This 
breadth of learning is considered usually to be gradu- 
The 


efficacy of an “all-round” education is premised on 


necessity of a general cultural background. 


ation from a recognized college or university. 


the assumption that a college librarian should be at 
least equal in academic training to the faculty mem- 
ber with whom he will be associated. While it is 
difficult to pinpoint the areas of learning which will 
provide a broad cultural background, certain fields 
of knowledge may be mentioned: (1) economic, social, 
political, and military history; (2) American, Eng- 
lish, and world literature; (3) the science of educa- 
tion; (4) musie and art; (5) philosophy, psychology, 
and sociology; (6) foreign languages, especially Latin, 
French, and German; and (7) political science, eco- 
nomics, and geography. 

It follows that basically librarianship is related to 
the whole world of learning and that the college li- 
brarian must see his leadership in education akin 
to all aspects of humanity. A good, general college 
education is a prerequisite to library education, for 
the student in graduate work is expected to have the 
ability not only to apply this understanding to new 
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problems but also to discover new knowledge by 
methods of research. 

Since a college librarian is usually considered as 
one who takes part in the administration of the col- 
lege on a policy-making level, it is taken for granted 
that his background of knowledge should be broad. 
On the subject of specific or scientific training for 
librarianship, there is also almost universal accord. 
Knowledge of and expert proficiency in the techniques 
of library science are necessary elements of the train- 
ing that a future librarian should get in library school. 
As a rule, this specialized training is considered to be 
not only on the professional but also on the graduate 


level. Included in this curriculum are the basic 


courses of specialization in the theories and principles 


of library science. 

As a background for considering the problem of 
what technical training librarians should have, three 
prevailing conditions must be recognized by those 
considering the training of college librarians. 

The library-school graduate will usually function in a 


Hence, 
his training must be on a broad enough scale that he 


library that has established library practices. 


can view the particular situation in the light of the 
total library picture. 

The terms administrator, reference librarian, cata- 
loger, head of circulation, and bibliographer are not 
always indicative of the work a college librarian may 
be required to do. Frequently the duties of one posi- 
tion dovetail into those of another. Since this is so, 
it is necessary for the student in the library school 
to have a knowledge of and experience in the various 
areas of library service. 

Other factors make it difficult to predict the type of 
specialized work that a college librarian will be called 
upon to perform. As an example, increased college 
income or campus needs may lead the college librarian 
to assume an active role as consultant in planning 
enlarged library quarters or a new library building. 


There is another aspect of training for librarianship 
which assumes more significance as time goes by. 
This is the informal education of the college librarian. 
It may also be styled an incidental or cultural pro- 
gram of training. Definitely an enumeration of some 
features will not only help define what is meant by 
this informal training but will also emphasize its 
importance. This training manifests itself in such 
cultural acquirements as travel, authorship, knowledge 
of parliamentary procedures, ability to speak in pub- 
lie, the holding of offices in organizations, the under- 
standing of public relations, the knowledge of na- 
tional and international affairs, and, finally, skill in 
foreign languages. 

All this may be summarized in the statement that 
the college librarian must be more than a technician 


in the library field. He must have a variety of cul- 
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tural experiences, write for publications, and be as- 
sociated with learned societies in addition to his pro- 
fessional and general cultural education. 

Too often the library in the college appears to fill 
an artificial need. Undoubtedly college faculties pro- 
fess the very realistic need of books. The message 
of books is urgent not only from the viewpoint of 
integrating the curriculum with the needs of the stu- 
dents, but also as a provision for long-range leisure- 
time activity which will project books into the lives 
of students after the period of formal education has 
terminated. The college library and its personnel 
must never reach a period of stagnation and frustra- 
tion. 
need never end. 


In terms of reality, service and ideas of service 
The college library which serves its 
students and faculty must always prove its worth, not 
in terms of merely stating that the library should re- 
ceive 3 or 4 per cent of the total administrative and 
educational budget or a sum ranging from $25 to 
$37.50 a student, but rather in filling a vital need in 
the college. 

The best way to get financial assistance, the most 
effective means to provide for expanded services, is to 
show by action that the library is alert, aggressive 
in leadership, sponsoring a program of future plan- 
ning of greater usefulness and yet earrying on day 
to day a continual routine of usefulness. As a point 
in hand, the college which is conscious of a library 
providing for its wants in line with a definite philoso- 
phy of librarianship will, by the service it renders to 
students and faculty, automatically project the library 
as a service agency and accentuate its need for ade- 
quate support in the full financial program of the 
college. In other words, an informed college com- 
munity will promote the usefulness of the college li- 
brary and by using its facilities demonstrate the wis- 
dom of adequate support in the total educational and 
administrative budget. 

The most important duty of the college librarian is 
to see that the printed resources as well as nonbook 


Reborts. 
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materials of the library implement the curriculum in 
behalf of the students and faculty of the college. 
These may or may not be actually a part of the 
library collection. His is the primary responsibility 
of making them available, either by judicious acquisi- 
tion or the know-how of interlibrary loan. 

While the librarian may have as his primary duty 
this correlation of curriculum and student, he is not 
alone in this responsibility. Some have said that the 
measure of greatness of a teacher is the stimulation 
to thought-provoking reading that he is able to arouse 
in his students. It is in conjunction with the faculty 
and with their informed co-operation that the li- 
brarian must operate. 

In conelusion, it may be said that today the col- 
lege librarian is an essential figure in the picture of 
higher education. By training and by service he 
integrates the resources of printed communication 
with the college curriculum. A study of the 195] 
catalogues of 599 colleges reveals that only 54 per 
cent of American colleges today have librarians with 
a degree in library science or a library certificate. 
The need for a specially trained technician in the 
person of a librarian must be admitted. 
of printed communication has always been recognized 
as an important factor in both formal and informal 
Today with competition keener than ever 


The power 


education. 
before from other communication agencies—such as 
television, radio, and the motion picture—both book 
and nonbook resources must be utilized to the limit. 
The college librarian educated by competent teachers 
through the medium of a professional graduate pro- 
gram in library science at an accredited library school 
is the answer. It is calculated that there is room 
in 46 per cent of our American colleges for such an 
expert. Let us hope that more and more colleges 
heed this condition and provide a competently trained 
librarian lest this become the blind spot in American 
higher education. 





HOW MANY GRADUATE STUDENTS 
COME FROM YOUR STATE? 


Raymonp M. HvuGues 


Ames, Iowa 


In a nation where so much depends on research it 
should be of interest to everyone to know what pro- 
portion of students their state sends to our graduate 
schools. Certainly only a small per cent of graduate 
students develop notable research ability, probably 
about 5 per cent, judged by our experience at Iowa 


State College. However, it seems probable that the 
percentage of graduate students developing high re- 
search ability will be roughly the same from state to 
state. 

The following table was prepared from Table D, 
page 7, of “Residence and Migration of College Stu- 
dents 1949-50” by Robert C. Story of the Office of 
Edueation, FSA. This report is most valuable and 
gives an immense amount of interesting information. 

A study of the undergraduate enrollment was made, 
but there is no relation of graduate enrollment to 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS PER HUNDRED THOUSAND POPULATION 
BY STATES TAKEN FROM “RESIDENCE AND MIGRATION 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 1949-50," 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Graduate 
Students 
Per 100,000 
Population 


Pop. 1950 


New York 

. Utah 

. Colorado 
Delaware 

. New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 

. California 

. Michigan 
Illinois 
Oklahoma 
Washington 

. Texas 

. Wyoming 

5. Connecticut 

}. Pennsylvania 

. Ohio 
Wisconsin 

9. Montana 

. Minnesota 
New Mexico 
Nebraska . 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Indiana 

}. Oregon 
Iowa 


14,486,000 


4,835,000 
4,690,000 
2,343,000 
.586,000 
3,371,000 


2,368, 
.711,000 
290,000 
.007,000 
.498,000 
946,000 
434,000 
591,000 
2,982,000 
681,000 
.325,000 
.905,000 
954,000 
3,934,000 
21,000 
621,000 
8. New Hampshire 533,000 
9. Arizona eles 749,000 
Florida { 2,771,000 
Idaho 588,000 
2,005,000 
160,000 
619,000 
. Tennessee .291,000 
Bouts DGNOtA ... cscs. 3. 2,000 
Virginia 3,318,000 
Kentucky 2,944,000 
Rhode Island 792,000 
Louisiana 2,683,000 
Maine 913,000 
444,000 
117,000 
061,000 
.061,000 
311,000 
1,909,000 
377,000 


Alabama 

North Carolina 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Vermont 


de cot 


undergraduate enrollment. It seems probable that, 
where there are inspiring teachers in colleges, able 
students go on to graduate schools. 

There are many unexpected facts in this table. 
Utah ranks second to New York in graduate students, 
but ranks first in undergraduates with 2,780 per 100,. 
000 population, 880 per 100,000 more than New York. 
To what does New York owe its high numbers of 
Why do Delaware and New Jer- 
sey rank so high? Their general concern for educa- 


graduate students? 
tion does not seem high. (See “Education—America’s 
Magie,” p. 85.) 
and Washington, higher than one might expect. 
Why? Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin, three 
strong states, should stand higher than they do. Why 
are they no higher? How does it happen that South 
Carolina outranks North Carolina? The fact that 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa are largely agricultural 
may explain their mediocre standing. 


Oklahoma stands between Illinois 


If all the states produced graduate students in the 
same proportion as New York, we would have twice 
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as many as now and presumably twice as many 
brilliant research workers. 

It is my opinion that one of the best criteria on 
which to base judgment of the quality of teaching in 
any undergraduate college or in any department of 


any college is the proportion of students sent on to 


the graduate school. 


SUMMER SESSIONS, INSTITUTES, 
AND WORKSHOPS 
SINCE reporting on forthcoming summer-session 
offerings in ScHOOL Society, Mareh 1, the 
editors have received the following announcements. 
Nazareth College (Rochester 18, N. Y.) is again 
offering a three-summer sequence of courses in li- 


AND 


brary science, a program planned for those who do 
not contemplate a full course leading to a degree 
in library science, but who are in library work with 
children and with reading interests of children. The 
entire program of 18 hours is registered at the New 
York State Education Department for inservice-train- 
ing eredit required for teaching certificates. Full in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to the registrar 
of the college. 

Illinois librarians may keep up with the latest 
developments and school- and public-library service 
by attending the Summer Institute for Librarians- 
in-Service (June 8-13) to be held at Robert Aller- 
ton Park, Monticello (Ill.), under the direction of the 
Library School, University of Illinois. The program 
will inelude full day and evening schedules of lee- 
tures, demonstrations, and group discussion of topies 
of primary interest to school and public librarians. 
Advance registration and reservations may be secured 
by mailing $5.00 (check or money order) to Byron 
E. Fulk, Division of University Extension, Illini Hall, 
Urbana. 
and Clark College (Portland 7, Ore.) is 
offering a Graduate Community Study Workshop 
(June 9-July 18) and a Graduate Workshop in In- 
3). In the for- 


Lewis 


ter-Group Education (June 16—July 
mer, members of the workshop select the projects to 
be undertaken from among those recommended by 
school-administration and civie organizations; in the 
latter, groups will explore areas of mutual concern 
Eduard C. Linde- 
man, professor of social philosophy, New School for 


and r- port to the entire workshop. 
Social Research (New York 11), will serve as special 
consultant in both programs. 

All the colleges of Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University will offer courses and workshops, many 
of them new, during the summer session that begins, 
Emerson C. Shuck. 
Among the new courses is one on trends in public 
education that will be taught by Leland B. Jacobs, 


June 9, under the direction of 
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associate professor of education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Galen Jones, director, instruction, organiza- 
tion, and services branch, Office of Education, FSA; 
Frederick L. Pond, consultant for curriculum, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Publie Instruction; 
Harold G, Shane, professor of elementary education, 
Northwestern University; and W. W. D. Sones, di- 
rector of courses in general education, the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

In the University of Pittsburgh students will find 
a wide range of courses. There will be a 12-week 
graduate program in mathematics and a graduate 
research program in the biological field laboratory 
(June 9-August 29), and for a ten-week period 
(June 16-August 22) there will be offerings on both 
the graduate-education and graduate-academie levels. 
For detailed information address the director of the 
summer session at the university, Pittsburgh 13. 

The University of Wisconsin is planning a series 
of 44 institutes and workshops, including both old 
programs and a number of new offerings, ranging 
from a Latin Workshop to the fire college for volun- 
teer fire departments (June 9-August 30). 

The 6th annual Workshop for Counselors and Edu- 
cators in Marriage and Family Relations will be con- 
ducted in the Catholic University of America (Wash- 
ington 17, D. C.) under the direction (June 13-24) 
of A. 


and director of the marriage-counseling service. 


H. Clemens, associate professor of sociology 
The 
Workshop on Intergroup Education (June 25—An- 
gust 9) will offer lectures, discussions, seminars, work 
groups, and demonstrations. 

Information concerning the workshop for high- 


school musicians, musie supervisors, and music teach- 


ers (June 15-29) to be given in Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio) may be obtained by writing to Alfred 
D. Lekvold, associate professor of music education 
and chairman of the workshop. Four guest condue- 
tors will be in residence: Thelbert R. Evans, con- 
ductor of the Lakewood (Ohio) High School Choir; 
Russell Ames Cook, conductor of the Princeton Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Mark H. 
bands, University of Illinois; and G. Wallace Wood- 


Hindsley, director of 


worth, professor of music, Harvard University. 

A special course in the study of contemporary lit- 
erature will be given (June 16-July 17) as one fea- 
ture of the summer program in the George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville 4, Tenn.). 
the lecturers John 
drama critic, Saturday Review; Alfred Leland Crabb, 
author of “Home to the Hermitage” and other novels; 
Archibald MacLeish, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, Harvard University; Jesse Stuart, au- 
thor of “The Thread That Runs So True”; and Ed- 
ward Weeks, editor, The Atlantic Monthly. Twelve 
additional lectures and discussions have been arranged 


Among 


guest will be: Mason Brown, 
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for the benefit of students and auditors in the course 
on contemporary literature to be given by William 
J. Griffin, professor of English in the college. 

Illinois State Normal University (Normal) is fea- 
turing among its 287 graduate and undergraduate 
courses (June 16-August 6) a program in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, including the mentally 
retarded, the visually impaired, the deaf and hard 
of hearing, those with cerebral palsy and other phys- 
ical deviates, the maladjusted, and those with speech 
defects. Courses are desigued to meet the needs of 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, social workers, 
and parents. 

Edgar Schenkman, conductor of the Norfolk ( Va.) 
Symphony Orchestra, will head a staff of artist-teach- 
ers in the Summer School of Musie to be established 
at Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia (Fredericksburg). The courses and work- 
shops (June 16-August 8) will be open to high-school 
pupils and college students, teachers, professional and 
amateur musicians, and serious music students of any 
age, both men and women. 

Vanderbilt (Nashville 4) 
courses (June 16—August 23) for teachers, students 


University is offering 
beginning or continuing graduate work, high-school 
graduates who wish to enter college in June, and stu- 
dents wishing to speed work toward a degree. <A lim- 
ited number of scholarships are available for teachers 
For complete in- 
formation address the director of the summer session, 


in secondary schools and colleges. 


Box 80 in the university. 

For a bulletin describing the 1,200 regular ac- 
credited subjects and special projects to be offered 
during the summer session (June 16-August 30) in 
the University of Minnesota write to the dean of the 
summer session, 769 Jobnston Hall, Minneapolis 14. 

The graduate department of home economics, Saint 
Louis University, “the only one in the United States 
under Catholie auspices,” will give its third summer- 
session program (June 17—July 25) in co-operation 
with Fontbonne College (Saint Louis). A_ special 
Institute in Family Relationships (June 9-17) will 
be conducted by the Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., 
of the university’s Institute of Social Order. Follow- 
ing the summer session, a course in advanced foods 
and nutritions will be taught (July 28-August 15) by 
Sister Mary Rosa Genevieve Downs, C.S.J., on the 
college campus. Information may be obtained from 
the dean of the university’s Graduate School, 22 
North Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 3. 

Richard B, Freeman, head of the department of 
art, University of Alabama, will conduct an Art His- 
tory Field Course in Europe (June 21-August 27). 
The group will leave from Quebee and will visit Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 


and France. Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. 
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Freeman, Drawer F, or to Philip G. Hoffman, di- 
rector, Arts and Sciences Extension Services, Box 
2787, at the university. 

The Foundation for Integrated Education, Ine., 246 
East 46th Street, New York 17, is sponsoring its sixth 
Workshop (June 23-28). The workshop, which will 
be held in Oregon State College (Corvallis), will have 
as chairmen Henry Margenau, Higgins Professor of 
Physics and Natural Philosophy, Yale University, and 
George A. Lundberg, head of the department of soci- 
ology, University of Washington (Seattle 5), and will 
have as its object the presentation to teachers of 
integrative key concepts and a body of supporting 
data that may be used to exemplify the principles 
and make the teaching of basie scientifie concepts in- 
teresting, thus narrowing the gulf between the sei- 
ences and the humanities, and to display the general 
and specific bearings of certain findings upon possible 
metrical treatment of measurement of social forces 
and factors and to consider their meaning in the solu- 
tion of ethical problems in a modern mass-production 
and technological society of free men. Delegates 
from colleges and others are invited to write to the 
foundation for details. 

Special conferences, workshops, and varied pro- 
interest in the summer session of 
Michigan 25-August 16). 


be workshops in the teaching of seience 


grams will be of 


the University of (June 


There will 
in elementary and secondary schools, in human rela- 
tions in school and community, in vocational education 
for school administrators, and in guidance; the usual 
National 

Education 


conference of the Science Teachers Asso- 


ciation, the annual Conference and Ex- 
hibit, and the 12th annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA; and 
special programs in physical education, political sei- 
ence in the high-school curriculum, French, and inter- 
preting the visual arts in school and community. 
Details may be obtained from George M. McEwen, 
secretary of the summer session. 

Visiting professors from universities in the United 
States and Europe will be in residence for the sum- 
mer session (June 23-August 29) in the University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles 7). There will 
be a wide selection of courses, and the work can be 
taken in either a 4-week or a 6-week period. 

The Summer Language Schools, based upon 36 


years of teaching by means of segregation and con- 


centration in the language of the student’s choice, will 
be in session (June 27-August 14) in Middlebury 
(Vt.) College. 

The Summer Institute for Social Progress will have 
as its central theme, “November and After: Issues 
That Transcend the Election.” For 19 years the in- 
stitute has been held on the 


(Mass.) College, but extensive building operations 


‘ampus of Wellesley 
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have necessitated the moving of the sessions to Bard 
College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.). J. Martin 
Klotsche, president, State Teachers College (Mil- 
waukee 11), will be head of the leaders’ groups, and 
Dan H. Fenn, Jr., director, United Council on World 
The 


(June 28-July 12) offer a vacation com- 


Affairs of Boston, will be dean of round tables. 
meetings 
bining informal recreation with discussion of a few 
crucial issues important to everyone. 

Jeremiah K. Durick, chairman of the department 
of English, St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, 
Vt.), will direct the 14th summer session at the col- 
A seminar in education, 
Moran, will be a 


lege (June 30-August 8). 
under the leadership of Thomas J. 
feature, as will the sixth season in the Playhouse that 
offers professional theatre, 

A number of scholarships will be available tor 
teachers who wish to attend the special program for 
that 
offerings in the summer school of Harvard Univer- 
The 
cerned with the relation in high-school-science teach- 


teachers of science will be one of the many 


sity (July 1-August 23). 


course will be con- 
ing between factual information and knowledge of the 
methods of science. Persons interested in the scholar- 
ships should request the “Science Education Scholar- 
ship Application” blank from the Harvard Summer 
School, 2-F Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

During the first half of the summer session in 
Teachers College, Columbia University (July 7-25), 
the United States Testing Company, Inc., will conduct 
the 15th summer refresher course in textiles and test- 
ing techniques. The course, which for the third year 
the college has accepted for three points of credit 
toward a degree, will be given in the company’s main 
laboratories in Hoboken (N. J.). The college is 
again offering its usual wide selection of courses in 
many fields throughout the entire six-week session. 

The School of the Dance will again be in session 
for six weeks, beginning July 14, at Connecticut Col- 
lege (New London). Ruth Bloomer is codirector, 
and the staff will include many of the members that 
served during the four previous summers: José Limon, 
Doris Humphrey, Louis Horst, Pauline Koner, and 
others. Theodora Wiesner, of the staff of Brooklyn 
College, and Ruth Ferguson, of the staff in physical 
education, Connecticut College, will direct courses in 
elementary- and secondary-school dance teaching. 

Information concerning an international summer 
session to be held at Schloss Traunsee, Salzkammer- 
gut (Austria), may be obtained by writing to the In- 
stitute of International Education, 857 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21. Courses, conducted in English, will be 
offered in law and political science, liberal arts, and 
German language and literature. The school is on 
the list of European institutions approved by the VA. 
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Donald M. Custer announces the 9th session of the 
Inter-American School of Spanish, conducted in Sal- 
tillo, Coahuila (Mexico), for both a summer (July 7- 


August 22) and a winter (November 10—December 


Events 
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19) quarter. Courses lead to a master’s degree, and 
credits are accepted in American and Canadian uni- 
versities. For details write to Mr. Custer, Box 413, 
Salida, Colo. 





GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE AND 
BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 
IN an editorial that appeared in ScHooL AND So- 
cIreTY, March 29, it was suggested that a study of the 
method of Great Britain 
might be of value in the financing crisis now facing 


financing universities in 


American institutions of higher education. Such a 
study has been made for the Commission on Finane- 
ing Higher Education and published under the title, 
“Government Assistance to Universities” (New York: 


Columbia University Press, $2.50). The report con- 
sists of three memoranda by Louis M. Hacker, di- 
rector, School of General Studies, and Lindsay Rogers, 
Burgess Professor of Publie Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton 
University. 

The report, which is the first detailed account of 
the subject in American educational literature, will 
be welcomed by all students of the problems of financ- 
ing education. President Dodds puts forward the 
thesis that the increase in grants to the universities 
since the end of World War II is part of the general 
movement to bring all institutions—eultural and eco- 
nomie—within the plan for nationalization and that 
the proposal from Parliament’s Committee on Public 
Accounts that the expenditures of the universities be 
submitted to its serutiny is also part of a scheme to 
The 


thesis is not corroborated in the memoranda of his 


bring the universities under government control. 
co-authors. The logic of the situation would point 
in the direction suggested by President Dodds except 
that British institutions and policy are never guided 
by logic. Nor does the “earmarking” of grants, that 
is, the designation of certain grants recommended by 
a series of postwar committees for certain specific 
with the 
FKarmarked 


purposes, forebode increased interference 


autonomy of the universities. grants 
represent the characteristic method used for nearly a 
century in the finaneing of British education as the 
most expeditious method of encouraging new develop- 
ments. In the postwar period they have been em- 
ployed to aid in the recovery and development of the 
universities to meet national needs to which the war 
But the universities are not 
Undoubtedly some 


fear of control has been expressed, but it has come in 
} 


had directed attention. 
compelled to accept the grants. 


part from representatives of the older established aca- 
demie subjects who feel that their status may be 


threatened, Certainly no one familiar with the ex- 
panding program of American universities can criti- 
cize the more recent efforts made to promote a greater 
adaptation of work of the British universities to the 
The earmarked grants will 
undoubtedly be incorporated before long in the block 


growing national needs. 
grants. It may be categorically stated that earmarked 
grants to British universities are no more a menace 
to their autonomy in the future than grants to Amer- 
ican universities made for special purposes by private 
individuals, business corporations, or foundations. 

The real lesson that can be learned from this re- 
port on “Government Assistance to Universities in 
Great Britain” is not the way in which such assistance 
is provided and is being increased, but the nature of 
the body entrusted with the administration and dis- 
tribution of the assistance. As long as the constitution 
of the University Grants Committee, with a member- 
ship somewhat enlarged since the survey was made, 
and its relation to the Treasury and to Parliament 
remain unchanged, the danger of interference with 
or control of the work of the British universities re- 
mains remote. Perhaps, as with the lawns of Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, it takes centuries of care and 
vigilance to develop an institution like the University 
Grants Committee. —I. L. K. 


ALUMNI CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THEIR COLLEGES 
AccorDING to a survey eonducted by E. E. Me- 
Quillen of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
fund director, the 
equivalent of the income from nearly a quarter of 


the American Alumni Council's 
a billion dollars was contributed by graduates and 
former students to the annual alumni funds of their 
1951. 
amount contributed, number of contributors, percent- 
age of alumni contributors, and in total of all gifts 
made to the institutions through alumni funds. In 
1951, 526,621 alumni contributed $12,212,967 in an- 
nual gifts, an endowment increase of $240,000,000 at 
a rate of 5 per cent of return. 


colleges in New records were established in 


Yale University broke all previous records on any 
campus with gifts totalling $1,010,324 from 24,698 
alumni, a sum exceeding the million-dollar goal es- 
tablished for the 250th anniversary year. The next 
in order were Wellesley College, $927,139; Notre 
$754,321; $615,613; Dartmouth, 


Dame, Harvard, 
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$577,263; Princeton, $529,410; Vassar, $390,550; 
Stantord, $337,638; Ohio State, $242,790; and Chi- 
cago, $212,000. 

The full report of the survey appears in the eur- 
rent issue of the AAC News. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 

THE Ford Foundation has issued its annual report 
for 1951 which consists of a Foreword by Henry 
Ford II, chairman of the trustees; a report by Paul 
G. Hoffman, president and director, to the trustees, 
reviewing the work done in 1951; and a statistical 
summary of the 37 granis, totaling $22,331,736, made 
by the foundation in 1951. 


Notes and News 
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The foundation is devoted to three main purposes: 
(1) The achievement of peace “by assisting people in 
some critical areas to achieve a better standard of 
living, by advancing a better understanding among 
peoples through the exchange of ideas and the ex- 
change of persons; by reducing tensions; and by sup- 


porting the activities of international agencies. (2) 


Strengthening free institutions by translating tlie 
principles and ideals of democracy into action. (3) 
The advancement of education and adult education. 
The work is conducted through three independent 
funds—the Fund for the Advancement of Edueation, 
the Fund for Adult Education, and the East Euro- 


pean Fund. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 28: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Henry Schmitz, dean, College of Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Home Economies, the University of Min- 
nesota, has been named president, the University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), to sueeeed Raymond Bernard 
Allen, whose resignation to accept a post as head of 
the United States Psychological Strategy Board was 
reported in Scnoo, anp Society, December 22, 1951. 
3astiaan Jacob Dirk Meeuse has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of botany, and William Rhoads 
Murphey, assistant professor of geography for ten- 
month terms, beginning August 15. Susanne K. Langer 
has been named visiting professor of philosophy, be- 
ginning September 16. Edwin Ray Guthrie, executive 
officer of academie personnel, is retiring from ad- 
continue to serve the 


ministrative duties, but will 


university as professor of psychology. 

David Marion Delo, executive director, American 
Geological Institute, on July 1 will succeed Walter 
Consuelo Langsam as president, Wagner College 
(Staten Island). Dr. 
president, Gettysburg (Pa.) College, was reported 


Langsam’s appointment as 


in SCHOOL AND Society, January 26. 


William Fletcher Quillian, Jr., chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy, Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Deleware), has been elected president, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), to succeed 
Theodore Henley Jack, whose retirement was reported 
in Scuoon anp Society, April 26. 

Robert L. Lincoln, whose appointment as assistant 
executive director of the YMCA Schools of the City of 
New York was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
June 17, 1950, has been named executive director of 


the schools and president, Walter Hervey Junior 
College (New York 23). 

Marion Elmer Tinsler, associate professor of re- 
ligion, Ohio Northern University (Ada), has been 
appointed dean, College of Liberal Arts, to sueceed 
Harvey Evert Huber who has asked to be relieved of 
the deanship to devote full time to his duties as pro- 
fessor of biology and head of the department. 


Milton E. Muelder, head of the department of politi- 
cal science and publie administration, Michigan State 
College (East Lansing), on July 1 will sueceed Lloyd 
C. Emmons as dean, School of Science and Arts. Dr. 
Emmons will retire after 43 years of service. Edward 
W. Weidner, associate professor of political science 
and public administration, will sueceed Dr. Muelder. 
Chester A. Lawson, head of the department of biologi- 
eal science in the Basie College, will become head of 
the newly created department of natural science in 
the college, July 1. 

Edgar C, Cumings, whose appointment as president, 
Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), was reported in 
1950, 
new duties in August as dean, Hiram (Ohio) College. 

Robert W. McLaughlin, Jr., of the firm of Holden, 
MeLaughlin & Associates, New York 22, has been ap- 


pointed director, School of Architecture, Princeton 


ScHoot AND Society, August 5, will assume 


University, to sueceed Sherley W. Morgan at the 
opening of the academic year in the fall. 


Paul R. Klohr, whose appointment as assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of curriculum and 
inservice education, Columbus (Ohio), was reported in 
ScHoon AnD Society, June 17, 1950, has been named 
director, University School, the Ohio State University, 
to succeed John A. Ramseyer, whose resignation to 
become director of the School Community Develop- 
ment Study was reported in these columns, September 
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22,1951. Everett J. Nelson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, the University of Washington, 
on October 1 will succeed Albert E. Avey as chairman 
of the department of philosophy. Dr. Avey will re- 
linquish his administrative duties to devote full time 
On June 1, Walter N. Brown, of the 
University of Illinois, will succeed Francis E. John- 


to teaching. 


stone, Jr., as professor of horticulture and head of the 
division of vegetable crops. Dr. Johnstone resigned 


in 1951 to aecept a post in the University of Georgia. 


Merlin W. Miller, assistant director of admissions 
and North Dakota 
(Fargo), has been appointed director to sueceed Al- 
fred H. Parrott who will retire on July 1 and will 
become executive secretary, Alumni and Former Stu- 


records, Agricultural College 


dents Association, sueceeding Dale N. Bostrom who 
has been named librarian of the college library. Al- 
fred G, Arvold, chairman of speech; Arthur DeW. 
Whedon, chairman of zoology and physiology; Wil- 
ham C. Hunter, chairman of political science; and 
Lawrence R. Waldron, plant breeder, will also retire 
on July 1. 


Kenneth Miller Adams, professor of art, the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has again been appointed di- 
rector of the Summer Field School of Art to be held 
(June 7-August 2) at the 
Taos (N. M.). 


Harwood Foundation in 


Jekuthiel Ginsburg, professor of mathematies, Ye- 
shiva University (New York 33), has been named 
head of a new graduate department of mathematics 
that will offer courses, beginning in September, leading 
to the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
of the staff will include: Jesse Douglas, leeturer in 
mathematies, and Edward Kasner, Adrain Professor 
Emeritus of Mathematics, Columbia University; Abe 


Visiting members 


Gelbart, associate professor of mathematics, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University; Hermann von Baravalle, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Adelphi College (Garden City, 
N. Y.), and Abraham Frankel, of Hebrew University. 


Ottis H. Rechard, dean, College of Liberal Arts, the 
University of Wyoming, was recently elected chair- 
man of the American Conference of Aeademie Deans. 
Others elected were: Frank R. Kille, dean, Carleton 
College (Northfield, Minn.), 
Duke Lewis, dean, Pembroke College, Brown Univer- 


vice-chairman; Nancy 
sity, secretary; and William Emmett O’Donnell, dean, 
College of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul, Minn.), treas- 
urer (re-elected). Shahan, acting dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville 4, Tenn.), is the new member of the Exeecu- 


Ewing P. 


tive Committee. 


John R. Winnie, associate professor of dramatie 
arts, the State University of Towa, has been appointed 
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to the National Television Planning Committee re- 
cently created to increase co-operation among colleges 
and universities in the field of educational television. 


The following officers were elected at the 46th 
annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England, March 21-22: Thomas Means, Joseph E. 
Merrill Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine), presi- 
dent; Dorothy Rounds, Arlington (Mass.) High 
School, vice-president; and F. Stuart Crawford, as- 
sistant professor of classics, Boston University, secre- 
tary-treasurer and representative on the Council of 
the American Classical League. 

Robert P. Fischer, associate professor of psychology, 
Marietta (Ohio) College, was recently appointed 
chairman, Committee on Programs, West Virginia 
Psychological Association. Other members are: 
Quinn F. Curtis, head of the department of psy- 
chology, West Virginia University, and Kenneth K. 
Loemker, head of the department of psychology, 
Marshall College (Huntington 1, W. Va.). 


Edith L. Bush, dean, Jackson College (the college 
for women of Tufts College, Medford, Mass.), will 
retire at the close of the academic year after 32 years 
of service as a teacher and an administrator. 

Leon E. Dix and Frederick A. Spencer are retiring 
from Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) in June, 
Professor Dix, head of the department of mathematics, 
after 45 years of teaching service; Professor Spencer, 
head of the department of electrical engineering, after 
32 years. 

Frank H. Ristine, Hamilton B. Tompkins Professor 
of English Literature and head of the department of 
English literature since 1912, Hamilton College (Clin- 
ton, N. Y.), will retire in September. 


Recent Deaths 

Lucius A. Whipple, president, Rhode Island College 
of Education (Providence), died, April 20, at the age 
of sixty-five years. Dr. Whipple had served as teacher 
(1908-11), Abbott School (Farmington, Maine) ; 
teacher (1911-14) and principal (1922-31), Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) High School; superintendent of schools 
(1914-17), Lineoln (R. I.); superintendent (1917- 
22), State Home and School for Dependent and Neg- 
lected Children (Providence); director, division of 
surveys and research (1931-35), Rhode Island State 
Department of Education; and president (since 1939), 
Rhode Island College of Education. 


Allen Wilson Porterfield, retired professor of Ger- 
man, West Virginia University, died, April 21, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Dr. Porterfield had served 
as instructor in German (1900-05) and professor 
(1924-40), West Virginia University; Carl Schurz 
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Fellow in German (1905-06) and instructor (1907- 
17), Columbia University; member of the editorial 
staff (1919-22), New York Evening Post; and pro- 
fessor of (1922-24), Randolph-Macon Wo- 


man’s College (Lynchburg, Va.). 


German 


S. Warren Sturgis, retired head of the department 
of Latin, Groton (Mass.) Sehool, died, April 22, at 
the age of eighty-three years. Mr. Sturgis had served 


the school from 1892 to 1935. 


Percy Hughes, professor emeritus of philosophy and 
psychology, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), died, 
April 22, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Hughes had 
served as assistant in philosophy (1898-99), Alfred 
(N. Y.) University; assistant in philosophy (1903- 
05), Columbia University; instructor in philosophy 
(1905-06), the University of Min- 
nesota; acting professor (1906-07), Tulane Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 18); and professor (1907-36) and 
Clara H. Stewardson Professor of Philosophy (1936- 
42), Lehigh University. 


and psychology 


Charles E. MacQuigg, dean, College of Engineering, 
the Ohio State University, died, April 24, at the age 
Mr. MacQuigg, who had had a 
long professional career, had served the university 
since 1937, 


of sixty-seven years. 


Eleanor Grace Clark, associate professor of English, 
Hunter College (New York 21), died, April 24, at the 
age of fifty-six years. Dr. 
and associate in English (1921-30), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College, and in Hunter College as associate professor 
(since 1930). 


—— Ld; L 


APTHEKER, HERBERT (Editor). A Documentary 
History of the Negro People in the United States. 
Pp. xvi+942. The Citadel Press, 120 East 25th 
Street, New York 10. 1951. $7.50. 

A history of the Negro people, from Colonial times to 1910, 
toa =~ their own words. With a preface by W. E. B 
ols 


Clark had served as tutor 





BALDWIN, LELAND D. The Stream of American His 
tory. Vol. I. Pp. xvii+974. Illustrated. Ameri 
can Book Company, New York 3. 1952. $6.00. 
Part of the author's creed: “I believe that the historian 
has a cultural and moral duty. History is far more than 
facts; it is an insight into the processes of human life.” 


a 
BUCHANAN, ANDREW. The 
256. Illustrated. 


Film in Education. Pp. 
12¢ 


The British Book Centre, Inc., 
East 55th Street, New York 22 1951. $5.50. 
This is perhaps the only full-scale book in English which 
deals with the educational film in all its aspects both in 
this country and abroad 


9 


° 
CLANCY, ROBERT. A Seed Was The Life 
Philosophy and Writings of Oscar H. Geiger, Founder 
of the Henry George School of Social Science. Pp. 


Sown: 
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School of Social 
York 21. 1952. 


124. Illustrated. 
Science, 50 East 
$1.00. 

This is the story of 
by Henry George's philosophy 
movement for nearly 40 years. 

e 

RIPLEY. The Use of Resources in 
Harper & Brothers, New 


Henry George 
69th Street, New 


one man who was profoundly influenced 
and who participated in the 


CLAPP, ELSIE 
Education. Pp. xvi+174. 
York 16. 1952. $4.00. 
With an introduction by John Dewey. 

. 

FARIS, ROBERT E., 

The Ronald Press Company, 
$5.00. 
This has been written for use as a text in college courses 
in social psychology. The major purpose is to show the 
essential unity of the knowledge that has been acquired 
and to emphasize the areas of fundamental, agreement in 
the field rather than one particular school of thought. 


GANS, ROMA, CELIA BURNS STENDLER, AND 
MILLIE ALMY. Teaching Young Children in Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, and the Primary Grades. 
Pp. x +454. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud 
son, New York. 1952. $4.00. 

Discusses ideas and principles from all of the professions 
concerned with young children and tries to use language 
that is applicable and intelligible to teachers, as well as 
to parents and those in related fields. 

* 


GARBER, LEE 0. The Yearbook of School Law, 1952. 

Pp. iii+ 105. Published by the author, 3812 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4. 1952. $2.25. 
Based upon decisions of the higher state and Federal 
courts in cases involving school law as reported during 
the past year. The author is associate professor of edu- 
eation, University of Pennsylvania. 


Social Psychology. Pp. vii + 420. 
New York 10. 1952. 


GOLDSTEIN, ISRAEL. 
of Its Founding. Pp. xi+133. 
Company, 31 West 31st Street, 
$2.50. 

A history of the first Jewish-sponsored secular university 
in America, Brandeis University, Waltham, Maas. 
e 


A Handbook for Social Studies Teaching. P 
Illustrated. Republic 
Street, New York 22. 1951. $4.75. 

Written by the Association of Social Studies Teachers of 
the City of New York, with a foreword by William A 
Hamm, assistant superintendent 


Brandeis University: Chapter 
Bloch Publishing 
New York 11. 1951. 


p. vil + 240. 
300k Company, 115 East 53d 


HOBBS, A. H. The Claims of Sociology: 

Textbooks. Pp. iv +185. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. 
If the bases of contemporary sociological thought are 
sound, then the new science has nothing to fear from this 
searching analysis; if they are at fault or inadequate, the 
sooner the fact is made clear the better, says James H. S 
Sossard, professor of sociology, University of Pennsy! 
vania, in the preface 


A Critique of 
Stackpole Company, 


* 
HOLMES, URBAN TIGNER, JR. 
Twelfth Century: 


ander Neckam in 


Daily Living in the 
Based on the Observations of Alex 
London and Paris. Pp. ix +337. 
Illustrated. The University of Press 
Madison. 1952. $3.85. 

This book is for all who are curious to know how it was to 
live in another time It makes a new approach to “the 


study of mediaeval life, cor centrating on » period, 1150 
1200. 


Wisconsin 


ISAACS, HAROLD R., AND EMORY ROSS. ‘‘ Africa: 
New Crises in the Making.’’ Headline Series No. 91. 
Illustrated. The Foreign Poliey Association, 
Mast 38th Street, New York 16 1952. 35 eents; 
qantity rates. 
The ferment of nationalism and 


peoples in undeveloped areas for impr 
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wait for no man Americans must lose no time in under- 
standing the problems of the African continent. 
e 
KNIGHT EDGAR W. Fifty Years of American Educa- 
tion: A Historical Review and Critical Appraisal. Pp. 
vili+484. The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 
1952. $4.75. 
Prepared to tell the story of the growth of education in 
the United States during the first half of the 20th century, 
a growth that was then more conspicuous than in any 
other period of the nation’s history. 
e 
‘‘Life Adjustment Education in the American Culture.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA. Circular No. 335. Pp. 
iv+95. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1952. 30 cents. 
Proceedings of a national conference sponsored by the 
Office of Education and the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth. 
e 
(Editor). Educational Measure 
Illustrated. American Council 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 


LINDQUIST, E. F. 
ment. Pp, xix + 819. 
on Edueation, 1201 
D.C. 1951. $6.00. 
This comprehensive reference and textbook on the history 
and technique of educational measurement will fill a long 
felt want, especially at the graduate level. 

e 
Practical Guidance Methods for Prin- 
Pp. xii+ 266. Harper & Broth 


MORRIS, GLYN. 
cipals and Teachers. 
ers, New York 16. 1952. $3.75. 

With a foreword by Ruth Strang, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
e 

Action for Curriculum Improvement. 

Pp. viii+ 246. National Education Association, 1201 

16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 53.50. 

This is an action story of pupils, teachers, supervisors, 

parents, and other citizens working together for better 

educational programs and better communities, 


e 

ROWNTREE, B. SEEBOHM, AND G. R. 
English Life and Leisure: A Social Study. 
482. 


1951 Yearbook: 


LAVERS. 
Pp. xvi + 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 
1951. $4.00. 

The aim of this book is to present 
coutemporary English life. 


a living picture of 


2 

RUEBEL, ROY F. (Compiler). ‘‘Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Wyoming 1951-1952.’’ ~Edueational Prob 
lems Series Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 38. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 1952. 25 cents. 

* 

The Explanation of Human Behaviour. 

Maemillan Company, New York 11. 


SMITH, F. V. 
Pp. ix +276. 
1951. $2.75. 
The author hopes that “this may indicate some of the 
important problems of the subject and promote a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficulties with which authors 
of systems in psychology contend.” 

e 

TILLYARD, E. M. W. The English Renaissance: Fact 
or Fiction. Pp. xviii+ 118, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Saltimore 18, Md. 1952. © $3.00. 

Reproduces with few changes the Turnbull Memorial Lee- 
tures which the author gave at the university in the 
academic year 1950-51. 

La 

ARNOLD H., AND MARIAN HARMAN 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 


TROTIER, 
( Editors ). 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vou. 75, No. 1950 


can Universities, 1950-1951. No. 18. Pp. xv +266. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52. 1951. $4.50. 
Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
e 

Toward World Understanding; Handbook of 
Pp. 101. 
1951. 75 


Unesco: 

Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
cents. 
In the summer of 1950, Unesco organized an international 
seminar—or study conference—on the teaching of geog- 
raphy at Montreal. Written by N. V. Scarfe, head of the 
department of geography, London University, this booklet 
complements one of the working papers of the seminar, 
“Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography.” 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


geen, 
Secondary i A ‘a College 
Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 











ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
Pee: em PERSONAL 
wera: eo:te SERVICE 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


to Colleges and Universities of 

the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 

three generations of the Albert 

family. 

¥ MEMBER NA TA 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 

















Many thousands of scholarships for 


THE TUITION PLAN foreign study are in 


The method by which more than 350 = t Uu d y 


schools and colleges grant the conveni- 


ence of monthly payments while they 

receive their tuition and other fees in A b d 

full at the beginning of the term. r O a 
The Tuition Plan increases enroll- VOLUME IV 

ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- A Unesco Publication 


hances good will. Mi ; , ’ 
@ 5,000 fellowships for American students in 60 
es . : foreign countries 
A descriptive brochur? will be sent @ 121 trainee programs which enable young people 
to schools and colleges promptly upon to take temporary employment abroad 
request. e225 U. S. scholarships giving preference to 
veterans 
@ requirements, stipends, where to apply 


$2.00 at your bookstore, or 


COLUMBIA + 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. esmeeneranene 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. Dept. SS 


Morningside Heights, New York 27, New York 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


HOW TO CONDUCT DEVELOPING THE CORE 
A CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY CURRICULUM 


by Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois by Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing 


e Coming at a time when there is a nationwide Combines a sound presentation of purpose 
trend toward greater citizen participation in and theory with « wealth of actual techniques 
school affairs, this is the first book of its kind and instruments developed in core classes. 
that can be used profitably by both the pro- ; 
fessional educator and the layman interested Most of this book is based on new material 
in improving school conditions. never before published “ree material gleaned 

from practices in 50 communities through- 

out the country, including experimental core 
programs in Michigan, Illinois and Min- 
nesota. 


A how-to-do-it book that deals with organ- 
izing a committee . . . taking a child census 

. analyzing financial ability of school dis- 
trict... housing . . . planning the educa- 
tional program, etc. Particular emphasis given to the role of 
teacher, administrator and community in de- 


Invaluable for practicing and _ in-training : 
veloping an effective core program. 


teachers who will be working with citizen 
groups in large or small school districts. 310 pages 514” x 814” Published 1951 


192 pp. 552” x 830” Pub. March 1952 Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 











From “one of our major prophets”* comes this “profound 


diagnosis of the evils of our unstable urban civilization, a 


powerful attack upon impersonal anonymous mass-education, 


and practical guide to educational reconstruction... 


99 kk 


The College and the Community 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


Professor of Philosophy, 
Northwestern University 
Author of “The Human Community” 


DELINQUENTS 
IN THE MAKING 


Paths to Prevention 


by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Harvard Law School 

“A fresh, vigorous, and lively 
presentation of scientific data on 
how youngsters get that way 

. it should be read by and serve 
as a handbook for parents, teach- 
ers, social workers, the clergy and 
all who work in close association 
with young people.”—LEON- 
ARD W. MAYO, Vice Presi- 
dent, Child Welfare League of 


America. $3.00 


Outspoken in its criticism of the cleavage between the college and its 
community, this book is undoubtedly the most devastating appraisal of 
higher education to come from any responsible source in recent years. 


* Granville Hicks 


$3.50 


** Melvin Rader, Professor of Philosophy, University of Washiagton 











HARPER & BROTHERS (49 EAST 33rd, N. Y. 


CHOOSING THE 
RIGHT COLLEGE 


by Annette Turngren, Former 
Associate Editor, Senior Prom 


and Calling All Girls 


Practical answers to questions 
asked by every teen-ager who 
wants to make up his own mind 
about college. “Should I go to 
college?”, rating and getting ad- 
mitted to college, how to finance 
a college career, how to decide 
upon location and size of a col- 
lege, and the pros and cons of 
fraternities and sororities—all are 
covered in this guide which will 
be useful alike to the student, his 
parents, and all who advise young 


people. $2.50 


ee 


THE PROGRESS OF 
COOPERATIVES 


With Aids for Teachers 


by C. Maurice Wieting, Vice 
President and Director of Organ- 
Ohio Farm _ Bureau 
Federation 


ization, 


A manual of instruction about 
cooperatives and the basic prin- 
ciples of democratic cooperation, 
this book “ought to fill a real 
need in the high schools across 
the nation, both as a text book 
and as a teachers’ guide, in pre- 
senting the facts about coopera- 
tives.” —J. K. STERN, Presi- 
dent, American Institute of 
Cooperation. $3.00 


a. 








At your bookstore or from 


16, N.¥. 


PSS. rs ss. ee ee 





